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INTRODUCTION TO PHILOSOPHY. 



CHAPTER IX. 

OF THE THEORIES OK THE SUBJECT OF DIS- 
TINCTION. 

Many important themes have been touch- 
ed upon in our previous eight chapters. Of 
the aperfties exhibited, I consider those of 
chapter iv., on Self- Determination ; chapter 
vii., on Comprehension and Idea; chapter 
viii., on The True Actuality, to be of the 
most vital importance to speculative in- 
sight. Hoping that the reader who has 
had the patience to accompany me hitherto 
will now keep clearly in mind the results 
of those three chapters, I ask him in this 
chapter to take note of some important 
consequences which follow from those doc- 
trines. 

All philosophy, indeed, every form of 
knowing, is conversant with the seizing of 
distinctions. To find the permanent dis- 
tinction, is to find the first principle. Let 
us therefore proceed to examine the general 
subject of distinction in the light of the 
principles already established. 

I. — Preliuinary Discussion. 

There are three possible theories on the 
subject of distinction. The first of these 
is the Eleatic Theory, which says : 

1. "Being alone is, and nothing is not"; 
there is only identity, and distinction does 
not truly exist. The One is, the Many are 
not. 

But though Xenophanes saw "naught 
but the One and All," and Parmenides as- 
serted that the Many only arose through 
erroneous thinking (through "opinion"), 
yet Zeno found it necessary to show up 
"the many" as self-contradictory, and 
hence impossible. 

Yet through the concept of the totality 
which Heraclitus leads to by uniting the 
negative element to the positive, from which 
it had been dirempted by the Eleatics — who 
were the first pure thinkers, i. e. the first to 
free thought from all traces of a sensuous 
or empirical content — philosophy arrived at 



Atomism, which is the basis of the "com- 
mon sense" view of the present day. This 
holds that : 

2. Each somewhat is distinct from all 
others, and identical with itself alone. "Ex 
nihilo nihil Jit." Identity remains identity, 
and is distinct from difference ; the two 
never mingle ; distinction cannot be can- 
celled. The "laws of thought," which 
state the conviction of this stage of con- 
sciousness, are developed in Formal Logic. 
Nothing can possibly have more plausi- 
bility at first sight than this view of dis- 
tinction. 

3. The third theory is the Speculative. 
It holds that self-determination is the ulti- 
mate principle of thought, as well as of 
Being, and hence it sees distinction arise 
in the process of self-identification, and, 
conversely, identity in the act of self-dis- 
tinction. Both are involved in the same 
process. This is the concept of the Uni- 
versal, and, historically, its first appearance 
is found with Anaxagoras, although it was 
not till after the unfolding of its negative 
phases by the Sophists, and the seizing of 
its affirmative side by Socrates, that its 
infinite significance as the solvent of all 
problems was exhibited by Plato. 

The generic term Distinction includes 
three forms : (a) Difference, which is the 
most ''indifferent" form, that of mere di- 
versity or variety, and involving mere like- 
ness and unlikeness; (6) Opposition, which 
is the distinction of contraries, polarity; 
(c) Contradiction, which is distinction in 
its absolute form, the form of self-relation. 

The Pythagoreans mention, in their list 
of categories, the two first of these forms, 
but make no mention of the third. They 
did not reach that consciousness of the 
nature of the negative or dialectic element 
which is implied in a system that traces all 
distinction to its root, and finds that dis- 
tinction becomes identity at its highest 
tension, which is that of te(/°-distinction or 
contradiction. This demands at our hands 
a full exposition. 
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11. — Scientific Deduction of the Forms of 
Distinction. 

All distinction originates in relation. 
Hence, the form of thought which notes 
distinction is reflection. That this is a 
neoepsary form of knowing, and that rela- 
tivity is a form pertaining to everything 
objective, is the result of the doctrine de- 
veloped in chapter vi., on Mediation. For 
the present, however, we may rest the case 
on its own merits; and without considering 
the "whence" of the same, we shall take 
the concept of Identity, as currently held, 
and see what will come of it. 

1. The immediate form of distinction is 
abstract identity and difference. 

"A is A ;" this is given as the form of the 
Principle of Identity. This does not mean 
that A is B, C, or D,or that everything is 
identical with everything else, but, on the 
contrary, everything is identical with itself 
alone. A is not non-A. Hence, the prin- 
ciple states likewise the dififeronco of each 
thing from all else. 

The comparison by which this difference 
is discovered is an arbitrary one made by 
me, and is not anything implied in the na- 
ture of the object, as it is when I speak of 
heat or cold, sweet or eour, light or dark, 
heavy or light, &c.^distinction3 which im- 
ply their opposites. This first form of 
distinction is, therefore, not an essential 
one, but if we examine it attentively, we 
shall see that it will become such. 

(a) A is not B, C, or D; it is different 
from or unlike them. How does it differ? 
It cannot differ universally unless it ex- 
cludes every predicate of the others. If 
there is no likeness, no common ground, 
then A cannot be a determined being, for 
the others (B, C, D, &c.) must possess one 
or both of its elements, i. e. they must 
contain being, or determination, or both. 
Hence, if A is absolutely unlike B, both 
must be pure simples, one of which, as the 
tiltimatum of abstraction, is called pure 
being, and the other pure nought. But as 
such, they are hopelessly indistinguishable, 
for they are the same abstraction. We 
may therefore safely affirm that difference 
can only subsist where there is an identity 
posited. 

Vfe shall say, then, that A is like B, C, 



and D, in the higher genera, or at least in 
the summum genus. 

(6) A is, therefore, like B in one respect, 
and unlike it in another respect. 

The respect in which A is like B, is un- 
like the respect in which it is unlike B. 
Therefore the difference falls wholly in A ; 
and 

(c) In so far as A is like B, it is different 
from itself as unlike B. 

Our object has become a self-opposed. 
We see by this that simple difference {like- 
ness and unlikeness) rests upon opposition, 
i. e. upon essential distinction. 

2. Essential distinction or opposition 
must underlie and render possible all dif- 
ferences of whatever character. This is 
our result. Is this form of distinction the 
ultimate ? An examination will decide. 

The two sides of opposition are called 
positive and negative. They are the "con- 
traries." 

(a) The positive is such only through its 
relation to the negative. The same relative 
nature belongs to the negative. A, as the 
opposite of B, finds its limit in B; so, too, 
the limit of B is in A. 

(6) If A is what it is through B, then B 
determines A in so far as A is A. So, like- 
wise, A is the determiner of B in so far as 
B is. Grasp this thought together, and we 
have: 1. A determines B, i. e. it consti- 
tutes B what it is ; but since B determines 
A again, we have the determination that 
proceeded from A turned back upon A 
through B. 2. Hence, A determines itself 
through determining B. 

(c) Therefore, opposition rests upon self- 
determination. The determination which 
prooeeds from either side leturns to that 
side, and is the determination of that side. 
Thus we have simply a circular movement, 
one half of which is called positive, and 
the other half negative. Either of these 
forms (positive or negative) grasped in its 
entire compass includes the other. 

3. Self-determination, seized in its im- 
mediateness, is contradiction. But it is 
the basis of all distinction. Simple differ- 
ence reduces when examined to antithesis ; 
antithesis can only abide where there is 
self-negativity or contradiction. 

With this we see what the general condi- 
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tions of relativity are. Relativity is neg- 
ativity, and when traced out comes back 
again to itself. 

Contradiction, or self-negativity, has the 
following obvious characteristics: 

(a) The relation of the negative to itself 
is one of identity ; 

(6) But since it is a negative, it produces 
distinction by the same relation. 

(c) flonoe, in its contradiction it pre- 
serves itself, and is its own ground. 

[Remark. The reader will not fail to 
note that this form of distinction (self- 
determination or contradiction) shows us 
the nature of the previous forms. In mere 
difference, we seized only the extremes of 
the process. This is the most superficial 
intellectual process. In seizing contraries, 
we arrive at a much more profound appre- 
hension of the total movement which is 
involved in all distinction. The self-rela- 
tion of the negative to itself is seized as 
the positive ; the negating — distinction- 
producing — phase of the same movement is 
seized as the negative. But when arrived 
at the comprehension (or grasping together) 
of the entire process, we see the whole as 
one individual in the form of self-determ- 
ination or contradiction. Some will be 
disposed to consider the term contradiction 
inapplicable here ; but it must be confessed 
that it is an appropriate name for the pro- 
cess, if viewed from one of its sides. "A," 
seized as a somewhat identical with itself, 
is found to be a mere phase of a total which 
includes B, or the opposite of A. The total 
is the true being of A and B, and in it both 
are cancelled, for it is their negative unity. 
We may say, therefore, that the true being 
of A is its destruction (non-being, or being- 
cancelled by its negative unity=the total). 
Hence, setting out with any given exist- 
ence=A, we may assert of it that A and 
not-A (not-A being its potentiality) are one 
being.] 

III. — Thk "Laws of Thodoht." 

It is scarcely necessary to call special 
attention to the abstract nature of the prin- 
ciples set up by Formal Logic as the laws 
of thought. But their discussion properly 
falls in this chapter. I shall therefore 



point out some of the most obvious defects 
in such principles. 

1. They are abstract, and only state one 
phast, ^. the totality of an object. They, 
moreover, are based upon the image-making 
kind of thought which looks upon all truths 
as dead results, and never as living pro- 
cesses. For this reason, all mysticism has 
the greatest abhorrence of them, and con- 
demns systematic procedure by means of 
svch laws in the strongest manner. (Swe- 
denborg, in the quotations printed on pages 
19-21 of this volume, refers to formal meta- 
physic built up on such abstract principles, 
as the opposite of the true speculative which 
he calls "divine knowledge" and "revela- 
tion.") When the mind rises out of the 
sensuous habit of viewing things as true in 
their isolated independence, and comes to 
see that interdependence obtains among 
such things — then it is that a suspicion 
of the inadequacy of these forms gains 
strength, and formal logic falls into disre- 
pute. Those who still cultivate it, endeavor 
to make it apply to propositions by distinc- 
tions of quantification in the subject and 
predicate. But such labors tend more and 
more to reduce all speech to a tautology. 
"The rose is red," when corrected accord- 
ing to the principle of contradiction, so as 
to exclude all trace of contradiction, will 
read thus : " The rose, in so far as red, is 
a red rose." For it is evident that the 
identity expressed by "is" between "rose" 
and "red" is not intended. There is no 
mending of a sensuous or reflective form 
of expression so as to make it capable of 
holding truth (or the universal). A single 
proposition is not adequate to contain a 
statement of the total ; it therefore requires 
several propositions, mutually restrictive, 
combined into a system. 

2. The principle of Identity asserts that 
every somewhat is identical with itself. 
This makes out every somewhat a total in 
itself. It is evident that this principle can- 
not apply to anything finite or dependent; 
to anything, in short, which comes under 
our observation in this world. Take this 
stone, for example; its T)eing Involves wide 
relations to the solar system ; its being ii 
complicated with earth, air, fire, and water. 
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Let these relations develope, and it crum- 
bles to dirt, and is a stone no longer; 
hence, the assertion of its true or total 
being destroys its present individuality 
completely. So if we take the principle of 
contradiction: "the somewhat cannot be 
itself and not itself at the same time"; we 
have to deny its application to dependent 
beings. For that which has its limit in 
another is so iuTolved that we may assert 
that precisely in that respect in which it is 
itself, it is not itself at the same time. For 
the limit which gives it its individuality is 
at the same time its negation or other- 
being. 

Likewise, in all processes we have to set 
aside such abstract principles. All forms 
of motion embody contradiction, and hence 
are allowed to be inconceivable by meta- 
physicians or formal logicians. 

Motion. 
(a) A body cannot move where it is, for 
it is there already. 
(6) Nor can it move where it is not; 
(c) Therefore it cannot move at all. 

Change. 

(a) Any somewhat is either in one con- 
dition or another. 

(6) If it is in any one condition, it is not 
changing — nor, likewise, if it is already in 
another. 

(c) Therefore there can be no change. 

Death. 

(a) This being cannot die, for there is 
no middle ground between life and death. 

(fc) Therefore it is either alive or dead. 

(c) Hence, there can be no transition 
from one state to the other. 

[The reader will remember this argument 
in Plato.] 

Take the most general form of process: 

The Becoming. 

(a) It (a somewhat) either is or is not. 

(&) If it already is, there is no becoming; 
if it is not, there is likewise no becoming. 

(c) Ergo, &o. 

In the same way conscioueness can be 
proved to have no existence ; Herbert Spen- 
cer has, in fact, proved its impossibility. 

What do these principles apply to? They 



do not apply to any processes ; they do not 
apply to any finite or dependent beings ; 
they do not hold of any being that has an 
essential relation to anything else ; in fine, 
they cannot apply to anything phenomenal. 
The phenomenal is that which exists out- 
side of its true self (its noumenon). 

Do they apply to the totality ? The to- 
tality does remain self-identical, but it does 
so through self-distinction. Hence, the 
principle of contradiction is a fragment of 
the true concrete law, which should state : 
"That only is true which is self -identical 
in its non-being, or, in short, is self-deter- 
mined." Such a being is the universal 
and abiding, for every limitation of it is a 
continuation, every negation an afSrma- 
tion, every refutation a proof of it. It is 
Spinoza's ''Infinitum actu vel rationis." 

3. The Principle of Contradiction taken 
in a universal sense refutes itself: 

(a) Being is not non-being< 

(6) By this all determined being is dis- 
tinguished into being -[-determination, for 
all determination is negation, and hence 
(jgoon-being. 

(c) Hence, we are carried at once to 
the ultimatum of abstraction — pure being, 
which is the same as nought, or the pare 
void. 

But the Principle of Excluded Middle, 
when taken universally, cancels the Prin- 
ciple of Contradiction, although it is at the 
same time founded on that principle. 

It says in general terms : "A is either B 
or not B." But A is not B ; hence, to as- 
sert B of A, at all, is to contradict the prin- 
ciple of identity. 

(a) A is either B or not-B, i. e. B ex- 
cludes not-B. 

(6) But since A is not B, B excludes A, 
and consequently, 

(c) A is excluded from itself by predi- 
cating B of it. 

Practically considered, the principle of 
Excluded Middle is directed against all 
forms of change and synthesis. Could 
we, however, look at the universe as com- 
posed of unchangeable finite beings, still, 
so long as a multiplicity of determinations 
belonged to each, this principle could 
not apply. No one would ever think of 
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applying the principle of contradiction if 
he regarded things as phenomenal, i. e. as 
outside of their true being. It is only wnen 
we, for practical purposes, regard things as 
Died — as having permanent being, just as 
they are — that we regard them as self- 
identical, and as not contradictory. Thus 
it is not in our rational consciousness, but 
in our Srst stages of reflection, that we 
apply these principles. We abstract from 
the concrete object before us, and apply 
the principle to the abstraction which we 
have made. Such a procedure is all well 
enough until we undertake to know the 
Concrete, in and for itself. Then we have 
to leave these abstract principles for prin- 
ciples as concrete as the truth itself. No 
abstraction holds when we apply to it the 
"Form of Eternity." Truth does not need 
"different points of view" to save it from 
contradiction: its Negative Unity dissolves 
all distinction in its resistless menstruum. 



and rays forth creatively through the same 
negative self-relation. Formal Logic and 
Formal Metaphysic can never seize any- 
thing in its genesis, but always goes behind 
one phase merely to posit the same identi- 
cal distinction over and over again; it holds 
that "like produces like," and that dis- 
tinction comes from distinction and can- 
not be cancelled. On the other hand, the 
Speculative Insight always regards the pro- 
cess, — sees all things in their genesis, and 
thus can comprehend synthesis as well as 
analysis. It does not need to keep some 
distinction " on hand for seed," fearing, 
lest it come to the assistance of the world 
with such principles as "Ex nihilo nihiljit," 
and the " Eternity of Matter and Force," 
that it can never comprehend the phenom- 
ena therein. It is aware that he who 
would seize the world rationally, and be 
present at its creation, must first ascend 
into the creative thought. 



THE DIFFERENCE OF BAADER FROM HBGEL. 

[We lay before our readers the following communication from Professor Karl Rosen- 
kranz. Aside from the curiosity naturally awakened to hear the words of the philosopher 
who has occupied for nearly forty years the chair formerly occupied by Kant, the subject 
itself is one of special interest, particularly in the present connection, as it is discussed 
in several articles of this number. We are indebted to Mr. Davidson for the translation. 
— Editor.] 



To the President of the Philosophical Soci- 
ety of St. Louis : 

At the end of the third number of the 
Journal of Speculative Philosophy, there 
appears a letter from Dr. Hoffmann, Pro- 
fessor at Wurzburg, wherein he recommends 
the study of the philosophy of Franz von 
Baader. Dr. Hoffmann is now the most 
distinguished representative of this philos- 
ophy. With great personal sacrifices, with 
admirable perseverance, with genuine en- 
thusiasm, he has made himself its apostle, 
and has brought out a complete edition of 
the works of We master, which deserves to 
be called a model. In the above mentioned 
communication to you, Mr. President, he 
has had the kindness to make reference to 
a work of mine — The Science of the Logi- 
cal Idea — in terms of distinction, for which 
I cannot be otherwise than grateful to him. 
When, however, he places it in such a rela- 
tion to Baader's philosophy as to give the 



impression that I, a Hegelian, had come 
unusually close to it, I feel myself com- 
pelled to remark that I have, in part I., pp. 
330 sqq. of my work, drawn a perfectly 
definite distinction between myself and 
Baader. 

Permit me, Mr. President, in a few words 
to state as clearly as possible the grounds 
of this distinction. 

1. I have endeavored, in my logic, to 
combat the confusion which has arisen in 
the school of Hegel between the concept 
of opposition and that of contradiction. 
Every opposition, oppositio, may become a 
contradiction, repugnantia, but in itself it 
is not necessarily one. It is not a contra- 
diction when I say that the human species 
is opposed to itself in the difference be- 
tween woman and man, or that the state is 
opposed to itself in the distinction between 
government and governed, and so on, 

2. Opposition becomes contradiction 



